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HANDFUL OF POWER- 
THE LEICA FLASH 


Leica flash synchronization is the only built-in system 
that performs perfectly at every shutter speed from 1 25 to 
1 1000 second. While the flash unit is basically 
designed for the Leica, its exclusive features will work 
equally well on other cameras. 

This unit is so compact you can hold it lightly in your 
hand, or slip it into your pocket. It weighs only m ounces. 

An exclusive feature is the matte finish aluminum reflector 
that folds like a ladies’ fan. It diffuses light evenly over the entire 
picture area and eliminates hot spots. A simple adjustment 
centers bulbs of all sizes. The midget bulb adapter—with 
push-button ejector—slips easily into the regular bulb holder. 

The battery case has a 22!/j-volt battery capacitor unit. 

It mounts in the accessory clip on the Leica. A threaded tripod 
socket m the case makes independent mounting possible. 

Get the most from your Leica with the sure-fire Leica 
flash unit. Try it now for outdoor color fill-in. Priced at $24, 
it’s available at your franchised Leica dealer's. 

E. LEITZ. INC.. 568 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16. N Y. 

Ol'.iRIBtllOR OF WORLD FAMOUS PRODUCTS OF 

FRNST LEI T Z WET2I.AR GERMANY 

CAMERA'. -LENSES- MICROSCOPES—BINOCUt ARS 



world's most famous camera 
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M ODERN vs. Pictorial! II ever a tempest raged in a 
teapot, the photographic world is the teapot and 
this controversy the tempest. 1 he word "pictorial” 
fairies with it no connotation of time—a picture may 
he old or new so that the term, if used to denote some 
parth ular kind of picture, requires a descriptive adjec¬ 
tive. 1 lie word "modern,” 1 take it, means "of the pres 
( in day.” Both words, in themselves, are totally non¬ 
partisan and contain within them no seeds ol contro¬ 
versy. But careless users of wol ds distort their meanings 
io make them serve their ends. "Modern,” in some quar 
ters, is an epithet signifying approval, and in others 
rejection, while "pictorial,” apparently, is used to de¬ 
note a particular type ol photograph which is good as 
against other types which are had. II there must he a 
light over something, we should seek, in the title we 
apply to it. to indicate where the point at issue lies. It is 
evident that the expression. "Modern \s. Pictorial." is 
(omplctely meaningless as a tag foi the dispute. As il a 
nee. Ini example, were pictorial hut not modern and 
not pictorial! 

1 he origin ol the argument. I assume, lies elsewhere 
than in the suhjec t mattci ol the photograph. Or. do a 
lew inc urably romantic souls survive to insist that rei 
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High, Dry and Iced —by Howard Dearstyne 


by Howard Dearstyne 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


(Editor s Note: Mr. Dearstyne’s article was prompted 
by the one written by Walter G. Poliak “Modern vs. 
Pictorial,” Summer, 1952. A section of Mr. Poliak’s 
photograph “Contented Mother.” appears at left.) 
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Top—Molten Street Scene—by Hov/ord Dearstyne. 

Above Left —looking For My Body—by Herbert J. Flatow. 
Above Right —The Lantern —by M. Ress. 

Right— Corrugated Comic—by Howard Dearstyne. 
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tain types of subject matter are the proper stuff for 
pictures and others unfit for them? As if Mother Nature 
cared more for her roses than for her skunk cabbages! 
A rose is a rose is a rose, it is said, but skunk cabbages 
will make equally good photographs. As if the com¬ 
ponents of beauty in the picture must themselves be 
what we speak of as beautiful! If competent artists ever 
held this viewpoint, which is doubtful, they have long 
since discarded it. Die-hards die hard, but those who 
once believed that only the good and the pure are the 
fit ingredients of the beautiful have, for the most part 
I fancy, passed to their reward. 

If I may be permitted to select my subject matter 
where I find it, whether in forest, field, or stream; 
boulevard or alley; hovel or palace, garden or gutter— 
if no one is to tell me what I am to shoot, then this dis¬ 
pute, Modern vs. Pictorial, must derive from the man¬ 
ner in which the shooting is done and the resultant 
effect upon the photograph. The fight, it appears, is not 
over what I point my Leica at but hoxu I point it. It 
seems that there is a pictorial way of pointing it and a 
modern way, and that these are sufficiently different to 
cause bad blood between the exponents of the two ways. 
So it behooves us, if possible, to find out what this dif¬ 
ference is. 

Can it be a matter of how near one gets to the subject 
—whether the shot is a close-up or a distant view, or 
something in between? Will someone presume to tell me 
that it is desirable for me to stand forty feet from my 
subject, that fifteen is not objectionable and six barely 
possible but that a distance of three feet or under is 
improper? 

Is there, perhaps, some authority who insists that 1 
must keep my Leica level when I snap the picture and 
may not hold it at an angle despite the fact that this 
beautiful little instrument is so readily pointed in any 
direction, up, down, or sidewise? Let him, in turn, step 
forward and present with strong reasoning his case for 
horizontal photography. This may involve demonstrat¬ 
ing that it is unpictorial of us to look skyward toward 
the stars at night or view the earth from our 5' 9" above 
it or cast any sidelong glances whatsoever. 

Possibly there is some photographic know-it-all who 
will be rash enough to tell me, though my subject mat¬ 
ter is legitimate, my close-up allowed and my angle 
O.K., that my lighting is too modern—not correctly pic¬ 
torial, that is. He may tell me that I may not take 
pictures in the early morning light or the mellow 
evening sun or in the rain because this distorts color 
or otherwise alters the true natural effect of the picture. 
To such a one 1 would say that nature is infinitely 
various in its moods and that any one of these moods, 
with the light which induces it, is as natural and realistic 
as anv other. 

I rac k my brain to find a legitimate subject for con¬ 
troversy and it's very hard to find (we must try to avoid, 
if possible-, mere conflicts of prejudic e). Perhaps the root 
of the discord lies within the field of composition. It 
may be that there is someone hardy enough to tell me 
that his wav of balancing a composition is superior to 
mine. Me may insist that, like Raphael. I must compose 
rnv panic uiai madonnas as firmly based pyramids; I 
dare not, as the marvellous Chinese and Japanese 
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painters so often did, turn the pyramid upside down— 
that is, locate the center of gravity toward the top of the 
picture rather than the bottom. Will my mentor also, 
perhaps, inform me that I should not place my subject 
at one side of a horizontal picture leaving the other side 
blank, or nearly so, or that it is impossible to compose 
by distributing many small objects more or less equally 
throughout the picture as did the great Flemish artist, 
Pieter Breughel? It would incense me, indeed, to be told 
that there are certain ways of balancing a composition 
which are more acceptable than others, and I would 
suspect anyone who insisted upon this of being rather 
limited in his experieice and understanding of the arts. 
If it is precedent that this individual seeks, I can find 
for him honorable ancient, medieval or modern coun¬ 
terparts of any of my “unconventional” compositions. 

Still searching diligently for that apple of discord 
which surely, since the dispute is somewhat bitter, must 
lie hidden in one aspect or another of the art of photog¬ 
raphy, let me inquire if it is the manner in which the 
objects or forms constituting the subject matter are 
combined or the unlike nature of the things brought in 
relationship to each other which is considered too 
grossly modern to be decently pictorial? If, for instance, 
like Dali, I were to drape a watch over a dead tree limb, 
would I be subject to censure? Must I avoid in my com¬ 
binations of things effects which could be characterized 
as strange, quaint, out of place, absurd or disturbing. 
Must I also have no truck with soulless abstractions— 
those easy and empty pattern shots, fit only to serve as 
inspiration for the fabric designer? Well, if someone 
were to sugg< m to me, in effect, that in searching the 
world about for subject matter for my pictures, I use 
half an eye, instead of the two which I have, and at the 
same time put my brain to sleep, I would be inclined 
to answer him in some such wise: “But my dear col¬ 
league of the sensitized emulsion, I have in truth seen 
drooping Bulovas hanging from trees—if not literally 
this, then figuratively so, for the photographer, like the 
painter, to see fully and richly, must see with the eye of 
the poet. Indeed, I have seen in the world about me 
things naturalistic, things impressionistic, things expres- 
sionistic, dadaistic, surrealistic and abstract—yes, even 
abstract! Should I not photograph these things because 
you do not see them or, if you do, do not like them?” If 
1 were sightless and lived in the kingdom of the blind 
I might be content, even eager, to be lead by this one- 
eyed guide, but what if I have two clear eyes and an 
open mind.”' I would surely let these eyes see what they 
see and would, without hesitation or misgiving, record 
these richly varied visual experiences with my camera. 

I he secret is—it’s no secret really, for it stands to 
reason—that there are only two categories of photo¬ 
graphs—good ones and bad ones, with all shades and 
gradations of quality in between. Our problem is to 
determine when a photograph is good and when it is 
bad or only indifferently good or bad—here there ran 
be an argument and, provided the tongues of the two 
disputants arc equally glib, the man with the keenest 
eyesight and deepest insight will win it. As for this 
popular controversy —Modern vs. Pictorial —it springs 
from the head rather than the heart: it is the stillborn 
child of limited understanding. 




Most Leica jjhotoj^i ;i ] jIu rs realize that it is a camera 
which combines business with pleasure, but the point 
of these brief words is that there is fun not only for the 
man behind the camera, but the person in front of it. 
And nowhere is fun more desirable than in making 
portraits indoors or outdoors. A wise photographer has 
said that a glass of wine was the most useful accessory 
he used in making portraits, but the patient (,S(> expo¬ 
sure) Leica goes a step further. 


HE DISARMING 

LITTLE PORTRAIT-MAKER 


by Fred Kosslow, Picture Editor 

The Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y. 


S OME of you may not realize that the friendly little 
Leica, which is capable of making such shrewd and 
sober observations, has a delightful sense of humor, 
participating in its companion (the Leica word for 
owner) jokes with a sly blink of its quiet shutter, and 
utterly disarming the timid subject at that precise 
moment for fascinating pictures. 


Most models reach a point where a bit ol clowning 
does more to unlock the door to good expression than 
anything else. Win not let the model clown? And what 
could be better than recording these moments ol humoi 
as souvenirs ol the pleasant occasion? Certainly the low 
cost of film makes it unnecessary to consider economy. 

I lie two imposed photographs, on this page, are the 
results ol such pleasant relaxation for the model. 

I he lighting was with photofloods, and the lens 
the incomparable 90mm. Elmar. The job was made 
infinitely easier by using a tripod, which freed the 
photographer from the task of framing, except foi an 
occasional recheck. Exposures were 1/4.5 to f/8; speed 
1/100; Plus X in Microdol; prints on Varigam. # 
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THE PRACTICAL USE 

OF LENSES 

AND PERSPECTIVE 


Figures 1-5 taken from the same camera position with 
different lenses. The actual difference between them is 
the image size on the pictures. The pictorial effect and 
practical purpose of the pictures are also changed by 
the use of different lenses. 




PART (I) 

by Joseph Foldes, New York, New York 


Y OUR practical knowledge of lenses and perspective 
may make the difference between your becoming an 
average or an outstanding photographer. You don’t 
need to know the theoretical rules and explanations 
concerning these two subjects in order to fully utilize 
them in your photographic work. You do need to know 
a few practical facts about lenses and perspective. 

First of all: what will lenses of different local lengths 
do for you? 

The main difference is in image size. If you photo¬ 
graph a stationarv subject from a certain camera posi¬ 
tion with lenses of different focal lengths, the onl\ 
difference between the pictures will be in image size. In 
the picture taken with the shortest focal length lens the 
subject will be the smallest. It will become larger as vou 
use longer focal length lenses. 

You max now ask: “If, besides the size, there is no 
important difference between pit tures taken with lenses 
ol different focal lengths, then why should I have more 
than one lens? I can change the subject’s size on the 
image bv changing the distance between it and the 
camera and also dining enlarging.” I his is true, yet 
ihere are several importent advantages in having lenses 
ol cliHerein local lengths for voui I.eica. I he shorioi 
i he loc al length <*! the lens the smaller the subjec t will 
be on tin negative I he- smaller the subjec t on the neg 
alive, tin more ol it will In into xour picture. It olten 
happens that xou waul to photograph a subject but it 
|iixi does not In into coin negative, but should go 
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Figure 2—taken with a 50mm lens. Here the picture 
indudes fenter buildings, but they become more impor¬ 
tant individually. The Times Building on this photo¬ 
graph appears as one of the three most obvious build¬ 
ings in the photograph. 

larther away from the subject with the camera to get 
more in the picture but sometimes you can't do that: 
there is no room to bae k up. If at such times you change 
tc) a lens of shorter focal length (35mm. or 28mm. wide 
angle) the- subject will become smaller on the negative 
and vou can photograph more of it. 


Figure 1—taken with the 35mm lens. This shot in¬ 
cludes a broad view, showing a great expanse of the 
well-known structures of midtown Manhattan. The 
Times Building (right of center) is just one of the build¬ 
ings shown. 






























Figure 3—taken with the 90mm lens. Xole that the 
Times Building now becomes the subject of the picture. 
The others in the background become props to show 
the location of the building and give big city mood to 
the photograph. 



Figure 3—taken with the 133mm lens. The much 
greater focal length of this lens has again increased the 
subject’s size on the image. Only part of the Times 
Building is shown , the other buildings in the back- 
ground become unidentifiable. 



Figure 3 taken icith the 200mm lens. The l imes 
Building is brought still (loser, its tmen alone occupies 
almost the whole picture area. On this photograph the 
structural details of the building seem to be the main 
feature. 


There are other times when you want to photograph 
a subject, but when you look into the viewfinder it is 
too small. The thing to do would be approach the sub¬ 
ject with the camera until its size on the negative is 
as desired. At times this cannot be done; so a longer 
local length lens (85mm., 90mm., 135mm., 200mm. or 
400mm.) is used to make the subject larger on the 
negative. 

Beside getting wide angle and telephoto effects, there 
is another very important use lor lenses of different 
local lengths: it has been established that the point of 
view from which a pic ture is taken is critically impor¬ 
tant. You may take a mediocre picture from one posi¬ 
tion, but a much better one from a different camera 
position. Quite often best camera position and the 
proper distance between camera and subject will not 
coincide. When you set up the camera at the point Irom 
which the best picture can be taken you may find that 
the size of the subject on the negative is not what you 
want: it is either too large or too small. To adjust the 
size of the subject on the negative you should approach 
it or back away from it. This, however, would move 
your camera from the place where the best picture can 
be taken. But if you have the full series ol Leica lenses 
you can select the best point of view for every picture 
you take and then adjust image size by selec ting the lens 
with the proper focal length. This is a practical advan¬ 
tage too great to be fully realized by reading about it— 
you will have to apply this method in your own work 
to appreciate the possibilities it oilers. 

There are still more advantages connected with hav¬ 
ing a complete set of Leica lenses of different focal 
lengths at your disposal: 

If the camera-to-subject distance is small and you 
take your picture at close range, distortion olten results. 
A distorted image spoils the picture (except when it is 
deliberately achieved on rare oc c asions). Distortion can 
be avoided if you back awa\ from the subject with the 
camera. There is no definite rule on how far the c amera 
should be from the subject for any one picture to get an 
undistorted image, but as a tough guide we may say 
that the distance between subject and camera should 
not be less than live times the greatest dimension ol the 
subject being photographed. Tor instance: a human 
head which is two Icet high (including a small part ol 
the both) should be photographed with the camera at 
least ten feet awa\ from it in order to avoid distortion. 

To get the subjec t sufficienth large in the negative lrom 
that distance requires a lens ol longer local length. 

II vou go out with a complete set ol lenses your 
chance for a large share of good pictures is multiplied. 

This is hard to realize until you discover it in practice. 
When you hunt pictures with onlv one lens vou stop 
at one place, look around, take a lew pictures then move 
on to another location, etc. However, if you ha\e a com 
plete set ol lenses you can stop at one place and shoot 
awa\ to vour heart's content. With vour complete set 
ol lenses of dillerent local lengths you will find a wealth 
ol picture materials at an\ one spot. T.verv lens change 
will bring a dillerent composition into \ic\\ . 

Another angle: ha\iug lenses ol dillerent local 
lengths will enable you to control the relative sizes ol 
subjects on the image which in real life are located at 
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ligure (i: .7 typical shot showing the need for, mid 
use of, a wide angle lens, /'alien in Tlorida’s Cypress 
Cardens, where special "photo-boat” places the photog¬ 
rapher right beside the performing -water shier. ’I'll- 
snh/eel is /mi /1nblninl, the famous barefoot water 
slner. To ini hide linn and enough of the surroundings 
in the pH lure we had to use the »5//////. wide angle lens. 


I igines and It): / he feature of ligure is fht‘ gif I 
plus arih combination. To add drama and present an 
interesting hla,h-nnd-white pattern it was necessary to 
move hack and forth with the camera until we foil nil a 
position where the girl was properly framed by the 
mill. Hut from that camera position much mote men 
\ras i m I tided in the i orn posit ion than we needed. / he 
senes of an lies behind the suhjeit becomes disconcert 
I ugly prominent bemuse o\ the scale of the elements. 
! his bm /{ground sub jet I con/litl is eliminated in lig- 
me /ll by i hanging to the I > smm lens. The sublet I is 
brought i lose) without i hanging her position, or that 
of the i a in era. and glees us the pit line we want. I 
ilynamii exi ilemenl has been at liieeed b\ simplifying 
the i omposition to its essential elements. Mans photo 
graphs can be brought out of a meihoi re selling by the 
selet lion of the propel lens fm the /oh 


/■igines 7 and S: In l igure 7 the hand is badly ills 
toiled, way out of proport ion. II lute this is an exag 
geialed example, we often gel distortion teven if not 
to silt h a deg) ee) by gel ling loo i lose to I be sub jet I with 
the tunieru. without realr.ing that distortion will lesull. 
The dislol lion is sometimes oh,'ions, olhei tunes the 
pn line ilist looks un pleasant. out of pi opoi lion. This 
distortion is a,'tailed in ligure S by /milling away fioin 
lit, sublet I with the tameia and by using a lon»e) final 
length lens to keep the sublet I the same sr.c on the 
negative Distortion tan be toutroHed. ()t t asionally 
sou ' an take a pit tine ft om a ' / lost In sub jet /" t ameiti 
posit loll to fill pliasi .tit) tain feahnes of the sublet I by 
pu) posef ll I ill slot I ion but the lesull should be pleasant 
not disturbing 
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object, and take another picture with a longer local 
length lens (to keep the first object same size on the 
image), then the second object will appear to be larger 
than the first one. By changing the subject-to-camcra 
distance and the local length of the lens used, von will 
be able to achieve several variations in relative si/es 
between two objects located at cliHerein distances 
from the camera. (To be continued in the Fall, 1953 

issue). 


Figure 13: /laving sei'eral lenses of different focal 
lengths enabled us to take this delightful picture. If e 
used the 90mm lens. Because of the decreased depth of 
field of this lens the bat/{ground is out of focus which 
results in an interesting effect. The resulting defused 
airy ness lends a pleasant " out-of-doors " look to the 
photograph. 


Figures II and 12: If y on photograph two oi more 
sublet Is lot tiled at different distances from the itiniera. 
you t tin. within limits, control thei) relative sizes on the 
negative by varying the camera-to subject distance. ()/ 
course, this will also change theii at Inal size on the 
pit line. You can tout nd the i flat eve sizes of sut h sub 
let Is. (fit bout altering then at Inal sizes ninth on llic 
photograph. // you sclet I the propel ttmiera position 
lor the tlesiretl relative sizes, then atl/iisl then at Inal 
sizes on the negative by using a lens of the propel \ottil 
length. Figure II teas taken with the camera close to 
the statue using the 3 5min lens. To take Figure 12 we 
backed up with the camera amI used the 2t><hnm lens to 
gel the statue on the negative approximately the same as 
it is in Figure II. Between these two exhemes we toiiltl 
atllust the relative sizes by plating the tamera at an 
intermediate spot anti using the pro bn lens. 


Figures II and 15.- It of ten happens that you have an 
interesting subject in IronI of you but you ttinnol make 
a good t oiii position simply because the sublet I is too 
Ini away anti is not large enough on the negative. I sing 
lenses o\ longei jot til lengths will bring the sublet I < lose 
enabling you to make any composition you want, Fig 
lire II. \o) exam pie. was taken in the zoo. lie stootl 
behind the feme anti got this tloseup <>\ the pelican 
using the I35mm lens. MV’ wauled to photograph the 
mt m Figure / 5. m this lying down position but we 
i cere alraitl he woultl gel up // we approached him. / he 
200mm lens enabled us to gel this pit line without get 
ling too t lose. I lie lenses of long local length used l<>> 
these two photographs allow a tlanlx t>l tletail imp os 
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by Robert K. Williams, Excelsior, Minnesota 
Photographs by Ees Fulton 



The major portion of this Tonka TV Tour of Leica photographs were shots 
of private homes in the Lake Minnetonka area. Some were new, some old, 
all taken by Mr. Fulton's Leica at a speed of 1/100th, f/9, Plus-X film. 


L EICA photographs are now on television in the metro- 
- poliian area of Minneapolis as a new method ol 
advertising real estate. Through the combined efforts 
of Les Fulton, professional Leica user, two suburban 
real estate linns and a J'V advertising agency, Upper 
Midwest TV owners c an take a real estate “tour”, from 
their easy chairs, bv viewing some 85 Leica photo¬ 
graphs on their home screens. 

I'he name of this new innovation in television ad¬ 
vertising—and a new use for the Leic a camera—is called 
the Tonka TV Tour—a half-hour show over station 
VVCCO- I V in Minneapolis. 

I he first in this series took TV viewers on an ex¬ 
tended tour of the fashionable Lake Minnetonka area, 
15 miles from Minneapolis, via Mr. Fulton’s Leica pho¬ 
tographs. I he show is sponsored by two leading Minne¬ 
tonka real estate firms, the Douglas Reese Real Estate 
Compam and Fox, Incorporated: also by the Video 
Advertising Association ol Minneapolis. 

Les Fulton, who owns his own camera shop and 


operates a commercial photography firm at Way/ata, 
Minnesota, got his orders for the TV show just seven 
days before the program was scheduled. A quick con¬ 
sultation with real estate men, Dick Thompson, of the 
Reese firm, and Jack Fox—and Les was on his way. 

He started his tour of Lake Minnetonka at 8 a.m. 
one Sunday morning. Eight and one half hours later, 
I.cs had over ISO shots of every Minnetonka advantage 
that a prospective home-owner would look lor. 

Fhe Leica cameraman shot everything—homes for 
sale, modern sc hools, transportation facilities, churches, 
shopping centers, eating places, and every conceivable 
living facility needed to induce buyers into the Lake 
Minnetonka district. 

Les proceeded to do his own film processing, and two 
days later he and his associates selec ted 85 8x10 inc h 
Leica photographs for the TV show. He used Corrcx 
tanks to develop his films, two rolls at a time, hack to 
hack. “I couldn’t have turned out the photographs that 
well, or as fast, using any other method,” Les says. 

I he 8x10 prints were made with a Leitz Focomat lc 



There wasn't enough lime lo pick good days from bad ones lo lake the 
real estate photograph-. So Les ended his day's shooting in the rain. 
This photograph was taken at a speed of 1/100th. f/4.5, Plus-X film 



The TV Tour gave television viewers a look at all phases of life on Lake 
Minnetonka, including churches. Here is a view of the Wayzata Com 
munity church with its large, towering pillars. 
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Schools ploy on important part of real estate selling and buying. The 
new Wayzata, Minnesota, high school on Lake Minnetonka was included 
in the photographic tour on television. 


enlarger and mounted on 10x12 white cards, numbered, 
labeled, and were then ready for the Tonka TV Tour. 

fust a week alter he had made the “live” tour, 
Fulton’s Leica tour was repeated via two TV cameras 
which picked up the mounted pictures from two easels 
Both real estate men did the narrating and the finished 
product took TV viewers around Lake Minnetonka. 

Since then, other real estate firms in the Minnetonka 
area have become Leica users also, and arc taking their 
own photographs for display purposes. Mr. Fulton 
does the processing and gives them 5x7 black-and-white 
enlargements to go with descriptive material of the real 
estate for the display board. 

fust this month, Fulton’s Leica snapped a series of 
MO industrial photographs in just one morning’s work 
in an industrial plant. “I used almost every Leitz lens 
made to shoot that industrial series," says Les. "And it 
included everything from macro-photos to 30-ton 
punch presses." 

Mr. Fulton’s Leica photography has branched out 
into over a dozen fields during the past twelve months. 



Besides homes, schools, and churches, Mr. Fulton included photographs 
of Minnetonka industry too—such as this one of the J. R. Clark Manu¬ 
facturing Company. 



To show the convenience of shopping centers, photographs of business 
districts of many lake-side communities were taken. Above is a typical 
scene of the Excelsior, Minnesota, dov/ntown section. 


Using the Leica camera, and a varied assortment ol 
Leica accessories, his assignments have included por¬ 
traits, children’s candids, wedding candids, real estate, 
industry, products, formal portraits, newspaper pho¬ 
tography, magazine illustrations, architectural subjects, 
accidents, and reproductions of documents, certificates 
and pictures. 

Successful photography with a Leica is not new to 
Mr. Fulton, however. After receiving his discharge lrom 
the Army in Frankfurt, Germany, in 19-15, Les stayed 
on in Europe to study photography under the famous 
Willy I linkl. Starting with absolutely no knowledge of 
photography, he worked and studied, night and day. 
until he began lrce-lancing for such firms as the German 
Branch of the American Express Agency, Scandinavian 
Airlines, and some U. S. airlines. 

Six years alter becoming a civilian, Les returned to 
the United States with over 40,000 35-millimeter nega¬ 
tives in his files. Now lie’s added another 180 photo¬ 
graphs—this time of Minnetonka—and it looks like 
there’ll be many more such tours in the future, too. <$• 


, « < 



Just 20 miles from Minneapolis, the tour didn't miss the transportation 
angle for prospective homeowners. Here's an example—bus transporta 
tion to the heart of the Twin Cities from all over the Minnetonka area 
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Gravure Section photos were taken 
by Julius Utiisgen and John Jonny 
with the new Summicron lens. 


THE 

NEW 



SUMMICRON 
50MM 
{/2 LENS 


H ERE is a truly new advance in camera optics and 
design . . . another Lcica first. I he Summicron 
50mm 1/2 is the only high speed lens that will give your 
pic tm es corner-to-corner sharpness. 1 he Siunmicron is 
a seven glass element lens incorporating ;t radical new 
design principle and utilizing newly developed, high 
refractive optical glasses combined with air lenses ol a 
spec ial shape and effect. This makes possible a degree 
ol correction found in no other lens. 

Venn black-and-white pictures will take on a new 
sparkle with overall sharpness Irom center to edge. Yon 
will get truer rendition in your color transparencies, 
particularly at the edges. The Summicron lens will es¬ 
tablish new standards ol excellence in both color and 
black-and-white photographv. 

It is interesting to note the development ol Lcica 
lenses ol 50111111 . loc us and 1/2 aperture. 


The Summicron (right) is more compact than the Summitar (left) 




The first lens in the series ol 50mm. lenses for the 
Leica camera, with the high aperture of f/2, was the 
Sununar. T his lens represented a Gauss-type design. 
The lens design was selected because it met the require- 
ments for a high aperture at a comparatively large 
image angle in a satisfactory manner. The Gauss-type, 
in its basic design, also offers favorable conditions for 
the correc tion of aberrations, and this refers particu¬ 
larly to color correction. The Sununar, which was cre¬ 
ated two decades ago, showed a remarkable image cpial- 
itv. Todav it is still highly valued by its owners and is 
used very successfully. This is particularly true when 
the lens has been provided with a rellec tion-reduc ing 
coating, because the coaling of the lens surfaces, as it is 
now being used on practically all lenses, has the cITect 
ol considerably improving the contrast in Gauss-type 
lenses. 

In line with the requirements of modern color photog¬ 
raphs for a lens that was free from vignetting, the 
Summitar was created. The front component of this 
lens is larger in si/e than the usual requirements for an 
1/2 aperture, so that the transverse sec tion of the bundle 
of oblique rays is enlarged, permitting more light to 
real It the edges ol the image, because of this design the 
signetting effect, which is always particularly trouble¬ 
some in coIcm photography , was reduced to a minimum. 

\t till times, within the field of optical design, im¬ 
provements have been possible through advancements 
in glass produc ing tec hnique. f or this reason it was only 
natural lot Ernst Lcit/ of YVet/lar. Germany, to utilize 
the possibilities which pre-sen ted themselves through 
the introduction ol new. high refractive index glasses, 
(the so-called l.anihan Krone glasses), lot the design ol 
new lens 1 \ pcs. I he ulili/ation ol these new glasses 
iherelore leprcsenis the basis lot the improvements 
which have been accomplished within the new 
Summicron lens. 

I lu ad\.ullages die red b\ Gauss t\pe lenses in re 
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NOTES AND TIPS 


NEW PRICES AND PRICE LIST . . . An up-to-date and 
greatly enlarged, illustrated retail price list is being 
mailed to all registered Leica owners with this issue. It 
has been enlarged in description so that you will be 
able to choose more easily the equipment best suited 
to your needs. 

Due to production economies, we are now able to 
lower the prices on the II and III cameras by $8.00, 
and the Elmar 90nnn. lens has been lowered by $14.00. 
These new prices are listed below: 

Retail Price 


Xumber Item (lncl. Tax) 


10,000 

Leica Model If without lens or View¬ 
finder 

S 64.80 

10,005 

Leica Model If including View¬ 
finder, but without lens 

75.00 

10,010 

Leica Model If with Viewfinder and 
Elmar 50mm f/3.5 lens 

143.00 

10,015 

Leica Model If with Viewfinder and 
Summitar 50mm f/2 lens 

233.00 

10,016 

Leica Model If with Viewfinder and 
Summicron 50mm f/2 lens 

258.00 

10,020 

Leica Model If without Viewfinder 
but with Summaron 35mm f/3.5 

166.80 

10,030 

Leica Model III without lens 

131.00 

10,035 

Leica Model III with Elmar 50mm 
f/3.5 lens 

199.00 

10,040 

Leica Model 111 with Summitar 
50mm f/2 lens 

289.00 

10.01 1 

Leica Model III with Summicron 
50mm f/2 lens 

31 1.00 

10.0 15 

Leica Model III with Summaron 
35mm f/3.5 lens 

233.00 

1 1,030 

Elmar 90mm f/4 lens 

98.00 


FLASH UNIT DISCONTINUED . . . We regret to in¬ 
form you that the new CAVOO, for non-synchronized 
Leica cameras, which we announced as available in the 
Spring 1953 issue before it became available in quan¬ 
tity, is discontinued. Test results at the factory in 
Wetzlar indicated that it was too limited in use and 
the results were not always consistent. 

RECOMMENDED READING . . . Already widely ac¬ 
claimed as an outstanding documentary, Henri Cartier 
Bresson’s THE DECISIVE MOMENT illustrates why 
the Leica has become an “extension of his eye.” Work¬ 
ing in black-and-white, famed photographer Cartier- 
Bresson has recorded the world today in unmatched 
fashion. \ collet tor's item Simon and Schuster, $12.50. 

NEW FLASH BULBS AND FACTORS We have re 
remlv added Of 0 B, Of 31 B. and Sylvania IT 26 B 
Hash bulbs to om Hash Fat tor Cards for black and red 
sy nchro st ale, when used with Kodachronie davlight 
film. I se the same scale settings as vou do lor clear 
bulbs I hey are listed here for vom convenience and 
will be supplied with all Hash units in the future. 


Black Synchro-Scale 


GE 6-B 

40 

38 

35 

28 

22 

15 


17 

11 

8 

6.5 

4 

3.5 

GE 31-B 

50 

46 

40 

32 

25 

16 


20 

15 

10 

7 

5 

4 

Sylvania FP 26-B 

40 

38 

35 

28 

20 

13 


19 

14 

10 

7 

5 

4.5 

Red Synchro-Scale 

GE 6-B 

44 

36 

32 

28 

22 

15 


17 

13.5 

7.5 

5 

2.5 

1 

GE 31-B 

60 

45 

38 

32 

25 

16 


18 

12 

7 

4.5 

2.5 

1 

Sylvania FP 26-B 

44 

36 

32 

28 

20 

13 


17 

13.5 

7.5 

5 

2.5 

1 


By the way, our Repair Department informs us that 
many times when cameras are received with complaints 
that they are not synchronizing properly, the camera is 
found to be in perfect condition. So, if you ever have any 
trouble, please make certain to send your Hash gun, 
connecting cord, and BC insert so that we can check 
all the way down the line. 

NEW LEICA CATALOG BINDER . . . We are pleased 
to announce that in the near future a new Leica binder 
will be available to hold all Leica pamphlets and tech¬ 
nical booklets. 



Our pamphlets and booklets will be slightly revised 
in size and all will be punched for insertion into the 
MULT () ring, washable binder. Overall dimensions of 
ihe binder are 7x9" with a \" capacity. Each binder will 
have a registn card to be returned to E. Leitz by the 
owner, who will then automatically receive each new 
brochure as published. 

Lode word I.EBBM Catalog No. 20.005 Price $1.35 
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NEW PRODUCTS FOR SUMMICRON LENS ... A 

collapsible sunshade and a series of (liters. (Summitar 
filters and sunshade, although of similar construction, 
do not lit the Sunnnicron lens.) 

CORRECTION . . . Recently we announced that the 
new speeds on the Leica camera were < hanged as a result 
of the International Standards Association recommen¬ 
dations. This was an error, since there is no I.S.A. in 
existence. These speeds were changed because more 
cameras throughout the world arc so calibrated. 

WATCH FOR STOLEN EQUIPMENT 

The following lenses and cameras were stolen from 
Trust l.eit/, Midland, Ontario. Am information lead¬ 
ing to their recovery should be forwarded to T. l.eit/, 
Inc., New York. 

Cameras Serial Xnmhrrs 

Leica Model IIIf 512811 

801277 

810501 to (>10820 in. I. 

8103-10 
810357 

Leica Model I lie 183212 

Leica Model Ic 520088 


I.eases Snmmaril ‘Ohiim (/1 .5 Sei ial \ umhers: 


05813?) 

1029155 

1029173 

1029192 

?)?)?)583 

1029158 

1029171 

1029193 

1029071 

1029157 

1029176 

1029191 

1029088 

1029181 

1029177 

1029199 

1029089 

1029182 

1029178 

102920.3 

1029127 

1029183 

1029179 

102920-1 

1029139 

102918-1 

1029 ISO 

1029206 

1029111 

1029185 

1029183 

1029207 

1029117 

1029187 

1029181 

1029210 

1029151 

1029169 

1029185 

1029211 

1029152 

1029170 

1029188 

1029212 

102915-1 

1029172 

1029190 

1029213 


1029215 

1029253 

1029272 

1029323 

1029217 

1029254 

1029273 

I029385 

1029219 

1029255 

1029274 

1029389 

1029220 

1029256 

1029276 

1029399 

1029221 

I029258 

1029278 

I029401 

1029222 

1029260 

102927?) 

1029462 

1029224 

1029261 

1029280 

1029473 

1029225 

I029262 

1029281 

1029485 

1029228 

1029263 

1029282 

1029500 

I029234 

1029264 

1029284 

1052025 

1029235 

1029265 

1029285 

1052063 

1029238 

1029266 

1029286 

1052074 

1029239 

1029267 

1029288 

1052081 

1029242 

1029269 

1029293 

1052086 

1029245 

1029270 

1029297 

1052096 

1029250 

1029271 

1029300 



Elmar 90mm — 

Serial Xinn hers 


958003 

958076 

958101 

958125 

958007 

958077 

958103 

958127 

958010 

958080 

958105 

958130 

958011 

958081 

958106 

958131 

958019 

958083 

958108 

958133 

958025 

958086 

958110 

958135 

958027 

958087 

958112 

958137 

958034 

958088 

958113 

958140 

958037 

958089 

958114 

958143 

958049 

958091 

958117 

95814.5 

958056 

958095 

958118 

958147 

958057 

958096 

958119 

958151 

958059 

958099 

958122 

958187 

958074 

958100 





- Model llll hoi 655 Pom Elmar Hekloi 

^ 90mm. lens 135mm. lens 

~ $|4o 


PARTS DISPLAY . . . The accompaming photograph 
shows out Leica parts displav and cut away views of 
four lenses and binoculars. When we have used this dis¬ 
plav at exhibits, it has created such interest we thought 
camera c lubs and schools might be interested in having 
a mounted reproduction of it. Just send a letter on 
camera club or school letterhead and we will be most 
happy to send one without charge. 
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HOW TO 
LICK 

FAILURES 

WITH 

FILTERS 

By Kenneth M. Swezey 
Brooklyn, IV Y. 








Filter•• help bring oul cloud-- Without a filter, a deep blue sky (top) 
often photograph-, --o light that cloud-, are lost in it Yellow, green, and 
red filter darken the sky (bottom) so that clouds stand out vividly. 
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Filters provide a background. Edge-lighted buildings and blossoms 
lose their form (left) when photographed without a filter against a blue 
sky. The resulting dark sky (right) when the same subject is shot through 
an orange-red filter provides a firm outline. 


H ave von ever had ihc heartbreak of shooting bicath- 
taking (louds against a deep blue skv, onlv lo find 
< louds and sky st rambled as ;i patch ol sickly grav in 
tlte final print.- Have you photographed distant inoun 
tains to discovci latet that their recorded semblance 
had been completely obst tired by ha/e? I lave von tried 
lo copy <olored pictures in bhu k-and-whitc, to find that 
<olors whit It look so different in brightness in the orig¬ 
inal turn out to be cxaspcratingly alike in the copy? 

I hen you should t»ct better acquainted with filters! 
flic easiest way to find out how filters cm help von 
is toanaly/ea bate li ol disappointing prints. In e\ervdav 
shots that are not loo colorful— ol friends, pets, land 
stapes under gray skies, general subjects about town 
a fillet would probably add littleot nothing. In pictures 
ol flowers, landscapes under blue skies, colorful still 
liles, or in topics ol colored paintings or prints, how¬ 
ever. the right filter may transform a downright failure 
into a pri/e-w■inning sut cess! 

I he set ret ol fillers is simple. Ka< h liliei (depending 
on ils own color) absorbs certain colors from ihe light 
whitli strikes it and lets the remainder pass through 
the camera lens to the film. \s a result, the absorbed 
tolors appeal daiket and the passed ones lightei in the 
final print than they would have normallv. 

Ii'seasv to selet I a fillet lo produce a desired result j| 
uni remenibei this rule: tiny filler tends to lioh/rn oh- 
let I .s of its men mini and oilier colors dose to it j fl //,,, 
s f)e<lrnni; il lends lo darken < om/ilenienlary minis and 
ol lie) inlois iat Ihei men y in llie shcilrnin. 

II \oti ait an aw rage I .tit a Ian. and don't ex pet i io 
indulge in spet iallit s, \ou tan probabK satislv all \oui 
ordinals needs with jusi three filters: a l.eita Yellow L’. 
an Orange Red. anil a Rant I n omatit (.reen. 

I eii/ fillets are espet ia 11 \ stressed here, as pool fibers 
tan ruin ihe needle-si ia i p definition ol good lenses. 

I .t il/ makes iis own filters from solid, colored, optical 
glass, polishing both suilates flat and parallel with the 
same precision as I ei< a lenses. Besides being siipeiioi 
opt it a 11\. I lit se filters will stand heat, nioisiure. and 
general abust bent i than temenietl gelatin Idlers. 










Fillers increase contrast. Without filter, bright orange gladioli (left) 
appear in the same tone of gray as their darker leaves. By rephoto¬ 
graphing them through an orange-red filler (right), some of the green 
is held back. The blossoms lake on their original brightness. 


photograph, the red appears so l'aint that it is hardly 
legible. By retaking the picture with your green filter 
over the lens, the red printing may be brought up to 
its original value. 

Again, you may have an old, irreplaceable portrait 
that is disfigured b\ an ugly yellow stain. B\ copying 
the photo through your orange-red filter the stain van¬ 
ishes! 

Because filters absorb part of the light that would 
otherwise ailed the film, vou must usuallx increase the 
exposure when using one. The number ol limes you 
must increase the exposure is called the filin' factor. 
This factor is generally dilfercnt when shooting under 
daylight and tungsten light. Mere are some workable 
factors for the most-used Leica filters and average .-55111111. 
pan film: 


Here's a few tilings that these basic fillers can do: 

Yellow 2—Can set oil white clouds against a blue sk\ 
bv darkening the blue to the approximate tone that 
your eye sees. Lightens greens and helps generally to 
balance the response ol panchromatic film to all the 
colors of daylight. Helps "see” distant mountains and 
buildings by penetrating ha/e. By absorbing blue light 
I'cllec led from tlu- shadows, this filter also helps improve 
the textural rendering ol wood, textiles, stone, sand, 
and snow, in sun light or under a blue sky. 

Orange-lied — I his filler increases the punch and 
drama ol pictures by over•correction. It makes clouds 
stand out vividly by showing them against skies made 
darker than the original. It c uts deeper through lia/e. 
It gives you a dark sky against which you can outline 
edge-lighted buildings and blossoms which would be 
lost against a light sky. 

I’anc lironialii (ireen— just as Ycllow-2 filter col lec ts 
the coloi rendition ol pan film in daylight, this fillet 
< orrec is its rendition in tungsten light a source which 
contains more red than sunlight. In claxlight, this fillet 
will also darken a blue sk\ and penetiale Ita/e. At the 
same time it will lighten given loliage. Because it re¬ 
strains the llesli tones, it is belter than an orange red 
filter (which tends to wash them out) in taking pot 
traits against the sky. 

Besides (licit uses in exervdax pictorial work, these 
three fillers max occasiotiallx saxe the clax as contrast 
fillers in making c lose-ups ol I lowers. 01 in copying. 

You would like to photograph some brilliant orange 
gladioli, loi instance. In real lile the blossoms seem 
considerablx bi igliter than tlieit green stems and leaxes. 
In a shot taken on pan film without a filler, howexei. 
leaxes and blossoms nun out to liaxe the same bright 
ness. II xou now photograph the llowers through xoui 
01 ange red filter, light I mm die green will be he ld bat k. 
allow ing tile blossoms to show up as hi ight as (hex did 
in tlieit lixe prototx pc s. 

As anothei example, maxbe xou will liaxe occasion 
to photogiaph the text Irom an ancient missal, printed 
pa 1 tlx in light red and pa i tlx in black In an unliltcreel 



Filters penetrate haze. In long-shots from mountains 01 high buildings, 
the horizon is often obscured by haze produced by the scattering of 
blue and ultraviolet light (top). Yellow green and red filters absorb 
this scattered light, making the distance visible. 
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(Continued from page 23) 




Filters make colors disappear. 
This old, irreplaceable por¬ 
trait was completely disfig¬ 
ured by a deep yellow stain. 
In a copy made by photo¬ 
graphing it through an 
orange-red filter, the stain 
completely vanished. 



Filter 

Daylight 

% 

T ungsten 

Yellow-1 

U/s 

ll/ 2 

Yellow-2 

2 

1 1/2 

Orange-Red 

4 

3 

Green 

4 

3 
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Filters emphasize colors. In the unfiltered shot (top) of a page from 
an ancient missal, printed in red and black, the red is almost invisible. 
By taking it again through a green filter (bottom), the red is brought 
up to its original tonal value. 


10 apply the filter factor, merely multiply the expo 
sure that you would give without the filter by the lac toi. 
You can do this either by opening the lens, by using a 
slower shutter speed, or by a combination ol both. Sup¬ 
pose. lot example, the fillet factor is 1 and the exposure 
without a fillet is I 100 second at 1/8. You could in 
crease the exposure 1 times by opening the lens 2 stops 
(eac h stop doubles the exposure ol the previous stop) , 
In setting the shutter speed at 1/25 second (1/30 or 
I 20 second on older models) . ot by opening the lens to 
I 5.0 and setting the shuttci to 1/50 second. 

11 vmi intend to take main shots with the same filler, 
it max be si ill easier to adjust your exposure meter dial 
to the fillet factor. Io do this, simply dixide the film 
speed In the fillet factor and set the calculatot dial on 
your meter accordingly. You can then read the correct 
speeds and lens openings directly from the dial. <$> 
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By Ben and Sid Ross, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H IS nude form lay still and white on the operating 
table. A maze of wires, electrodes and catheter 
tubes connected to a battery of machines criss-crossed 
Nick’s body. The tiny cramped room, at the University 
of Illinois Medical Center in Chicago, was absolutely 
quiet as Dr. Max Sadove, head anesthesiologist nodded 
to a young, bespectacled doctor a few feet away. 

“You can begin now,” said Dr. Sadove. “The subject 
is completely apneic. He’s in complete respiratory arrest. 
He’s no longer breathing on his own.” 

Swiftly the young doctor shucked off his shoes and 
mounted the operating table. He handed his glasses to 
an assistant and thus, without fanfare, Dr. Archer Gor¬ 
don, Research Assistant of the University’s Department 
of Clinical Science, began one of the most dramatic and 
lantastic experiments in medical history. On the table, 
Nick Graneri lay with his respiratory system and mus¬ 
cles paralyzed—a human “guinea pig” whose breathing 
had been stopped by the dread curare drug and by 
sodium pentathol. With only his hands as tools, Dr. 
Gordon was going to attempt to keep Nick alive by arti¬ 
ficial respiration. Dr. Gordon and his colleagues were in 
that tiny room to test new “push-pull” methods of arti¬ 
ficial respiration in order to compare them with the old, 
standard Schafer prone-pressure method. Nick Graneri 
was volunteer No. 33 in a group of human beings who 
had offered themselves as test subjects for the dangerous 
experiments. 

In the same room with the battery of medical experts 
were two outsiders—my brother Sid (reporter) and my¬ 
self as photographer. Sid’s tools were a pad and pencil. 

1 had one camera—my Leica 111 f with two lenses; a wick' 
angle Summaron and a 50mm. f'2 Summitar, with 
which to record, on film, the experiments that might 
conceivably save the lives of thousands of people who 


die each year from drowning, suffocation, and gas poi¬ 
soning. Leica was helping make medical history, sup- 
plying the exclusive real-life visual documentation of 
the drama. The eight rolls of 35mm. film I shot that 
morning arc the sole record of these amazing tests. 

I had expected the experiments to take place in a 
large, well-lit operating room and was jolted to find not 
much more than a cubbyhole. Dr. Gordon patiently 
explained that they wanted a small room so that every¬ 
thing could be within easy reach and where the medical 
team cotdd relay instructions to each other without the 
danger of being misunderstood. 

“A man’s life is at stake,” said Dr. Gordon. “We can’t 
cater to our comfort. 11 is life comes first." 

Because of the space factor, I knew that my Leica was 
the onlv camera for the job. Early the next morning. I set 
up two fresh reflector floods at each end of the room to 
supply bounce light off the ceiling. Loaded with Supcr- 
XX film I was going to shoot at 1 '30th of a second at 
about f/3.5. In order to make myself inconspicuous and 
at the same time allow myself as much freedom of move¬ 
ment as possible, the case teas discarded and I had the 
Leica suspended from a strap around my neck. Con¬ 
sidering the position of the table on which Graneri was 
to lie. 1 saw that most of the “lull-action” views would 
have to be taken with the wide angle lens. 

Perhaps a few words on the background of the arti 
ficial respiration experiments would not be amiss. The 
project originally began in 1918. after a Boston scientist 
had suggested that a new method, the hip roll, and hip 
lift might be superior to the Schafer. This came to the 
attention of the Universitv of Illinois, who decided to 
evaluate the newly-suggested methods in comparison 
with the existing ones. It was decided that nothing sig¬ 
nificant could be accomplished with animals, so the 
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Dr. Archer Gordon uses hip roll-back pressure method of artificial respira¬ 
tion on human guinea pig Nick Graneri. 


fiist. tests were conducted on human corpses, still warm 
only a lew minutes after death. A spirometer attached 
to the bodies measured the amount of air going in and 
11111 '1 1( ' bmgs. Ol course such tests on corpses could 

not he conclusive. 

\exi the dillcreni methods ol artificial respiration 
were tried on a group ol ‘‘voluntary suspense” subjects 
and also on some ''respiratory arrest” patients (i.e., polio 
(ases). I he polio patients were very apprehensive when 
taken out ol I heir respirators and also suffered severe 
must ulai pain when artific ial respiration was attempted 
on ihem. so lurthei work with them was abandoned. 
I he tests on ilie "voluntary suspense” group (i.e., where 
individuals relaxed conipletch and stopped breathing 
in a passive sense) more oi less corroborated the earlier 
experiments on ihecoipses. I he\ lotind that more air 
was Ion ed in to i he lungs b\ i lie new met hods. But there 
was still the nagging doubt that toiulusive evidence, 
sufli'icni to warrant the replacing ol the old methods by 
'he new. had been attained. Besides. Dr. Gordon and 
Ins colleagues also wanted to learn which method also 
helped the oxygeti-t a crying blond to < in ul ate quickest, 
and which method was easiest to teat h. 

bad in in nui experiments on people whose 
respiration was completelv arrested by drugs—so they 
would be just as il they had ‘drowned’ or had been 
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shocked or suffocated,” recalls Dr. Gordon. “This was 
dangerous of course. VVe didn’t have any trouble get¬ 
ting volunteers. With experts in artificial respiration 
and anesthesiology we felt confident that the risk was 
minimized. Dr. Max Sadove, one of the few experts in 
the use of curare—lie had taken it himself to test the 
drug first-hand—was on our team.” 

Twenty volunteers were obtained from various 
sources. Each man was given a full briefing on the na¬ 
ture of the tests, the hazards involved, and offered the 
sum of $ 50.00 to become a voluntary guinea pig. Nick 
Graneri, 32 years old, single, and a part-time “fry-cook” 
in local grills and restaurants was one of the twenty. 

The same afternoon that I was checking the room. 
Nick was given a thorough medical examination. He 
signed three separate releases absolving the hospital and 
the doctors from any responsibility should anything go 
amiss, and also signed a release for photographs. He 
went to bed early and had a good night's sleep. He got 
up early, had no breakfast but took a sedative. He was 
wheeled into the experimental room at 7:00 AM. and 
gave me a big smile as he waited for the doctors to begin 
their work. 

Promptly at 8:30 AM, Nick lay down on his back on 
the fluoroscopy table. Under local anesthesia, Nick was 
“hooked up.” First, electrode contact plates were at¬ 
tached to his arms and legs. The plates were hooked to 
machines that would instantly show any change in 
Nick’s heart beat. Then began the slow, painstaking 
job of running thin, hollow tubes (catheters) into Nick’s 
body. One tube was inserted into the vein of Nick’s leit 
arm, through the shoulder, down into the right side* ol 
his heart and from there to the pulmonary (lung) artery. 
Under the flHoroscope the tube looked like a big ” 6 ”. 
Another catheter went into Nick’s left thigh so that 


Dr. Gordon in the back pressure phase of the lift-back pressure method. 
Lifting up the hips forces air into the lungs. Back pressure with flat of 
hands expels air 









Dr. Gordon lifts Nick Graneri's arms at the elbows to test arm lift-back 
pressure method. Lifting arms forces in air. 

creaking of the table—and the click of the Leica shutter 
as I shot my pictures. 

Dr. Gordon gave Nick a minute ol artificial respira¬ 
tion via the Schafer method and then 15 minutes ol 
the Eve "teeter-totter,” or “rocking" method. Then it 
was all over. Dr. Gordon put his shoes hack on and 
waited quietly while the anesthesiologist took over. In 
about 20 minutes there was a slight ripple around Nick’s 
diaphragm as his respiraton system began working on 
its own. 

I he catheters, tubes and plates were removed Irom 
Nick’s bod) and, inside ol another hour. Nick Graneri 
was back in his hospital bed. When he woke up a lew 
hours later he was a little weak but had no pain, and 
remembered nothing ol what had gone on. Next morn 
ing, cheerful and chipper, he was out ol the hospital 
with the knowledge that he had placed his part in a 
great experiment that has already saved a number ol 
lives, f or as ol todav. there are already several recorded 
cases where the new push-pull methods now officialh 
adopted b\ the Red Gross, the armed sen ices, police 
departments and utilitv services have saved lives. 

As I slipped ins l.eica into mv jacket pocket and pre 
pared to disconnect the reflector lights 1 could not help 
but feel a thrill to have been present while medical 
history was being made right before mv eyes. # 


samples of artery blood could be taken. There were 
more than three feet of tubing in Nick’s body and heart! 
All through this process, and for that matter all the way 
through the experiments, the electro cardiograph ex¬ 
perts checked Nick’s heart action. 

Dr. Sadove began administering the pentathol anes¬ 
thesia and curare. Then Nick stopped breathing! Care¬ 
fully and gently, Nick was rolled over on his stomach. 
That’s when Dr. Gordon got on the table and straddled 
Nick, facing the latter’s head. He knew that if he didn’t 
give Nick artificial respiration, Nick would die. 

Using a rolled-up towel, Dr. Gordon began with the 
hip roll-back pressure method. Chewing gum as he 
worked, Gordon lifted up one hip with the towel (in¬ 
serted under Graneri’s body) and then exerted pressure 
on Graneri’s back. Lifting up the hip forced in the air; 
the back pressure expelled the air from Graneri’s lungs. 

Without a halt, after 15 minutes of the first method, 
Gordon changed over to the hip lift-back pressure 
method. Fifteen minutes of this and then Dr. Gordon 
got off the table and, standing at Graneri’s head, tried 
the arm lift-back pressure method. Lifting the arms at 
the elbows drives air into the lungs; exerting pressure 
on the back expels it. All three methods were tried 
at the rate of 10 cycles per minute. Every once in a 
while an assistant would wipe the perspiration from 
Dr. Gordon’s brow and the back of his neck. Gordon 
couldn’t stoj). He was “breathing” for Nick Graneri. 

Instruments look samples of blood every few minutes 
to check on how much oxygen was getting into the 
blood via the various methods, and how much of the 
oxygenated blood was being circulated through the 
body. Occasionally some one spoke a word but for the 
most part the room was silent except for the sighing ol 
the air going in and out of Graneri’s lungs, the slight 


Wired up inside and outside of his body, including a catheter tube in 
his heart and pulmonary artery Nick Graneri, medically speaking is near 
death. He is not breathing. 
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FROM 35 mm DIRECT 



by David B. Eisendrath, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

S ome months ago, while in conference with executives 
of E. Leitz, the subject of huge mural-size enlarge¬ 
ments came up. I commented that it always seemed a 
shame to me that most mural-size prints were usually 
made with intermediate negatives—particularly when 
original 35mm. negatives were involved. I knew that 
direct enlargements of extraordinary size could be, and 
had been, made from 35mm. originals. All loo fre¬ 
quently, however, the intermediate step techniques 
were used. 

A few weeks later, Leitz asked me to engineer the 
job of producing four large photo prints for display 
in New York City’s Grand Central Palace. Because of 
the available display space, and because we wanted 
prints that could be used again for other displays, we 
decided that prints 4x6 feet would be needed here. 
Standard panels on whic h the prints would be mounted 
come in 4 ft. widths: a 1x6 ft. print was the exact: pro¬ 
portion of the full Leica frame. This size panel would 
not be too unwieldly to be transported for future use 
and could even be used in hotel or small meeting rooms. 

Now began our searc h for someone who would make 
such prints directlv. Mv own darkroom, geared for 
production work of magazine and industrial photog¬ 
raphy, had no fac ilities for handling work of this size. 
I lie- commercial mural makers 1 consulted were all 
willing and delighted to make prints to the size re¬ 
quired until I mentioned our desire to make the prints 
directlv Irom 35mm. originals. \11 wanted to make 
inter'mediate diapositives and enlarged negatives. Not 
that tliev couldn't make them direci.lv, I was told, but 
being in business and interested onl\ in production 
icnrh tliev had to produce bv tlu fastest and easiest 
means, ("heir equipment was designed to handle large 


negatives and their operators were accustomed to work¬ 
ing with the larger sized film. Making murals was their 
business —fooling around with miniature negatives was 
trouble! 

I went to Ralph Baum who runs Modernage Photo¬ 
graphic Services in New York City. Ralph had a great 
deal of experience with miniature camera negatives 
and his handling of 35mm. film was particularly good. 
“Of course, we don’t make murals here,” Ralph told 
me. “That is a rather specialized field—but there is no 
reason why the huge prints you want can’t be made 
from good 35mm. originals by direct printing. If you 
don’t find a mural maker willing to undertake the job, 
let me know. I have an idea.” Two days later I was back 
at Baum’s office. We decided to make the prints our¬ 
selves. A friendly mural maker agreed to let us use his 
large tanks and easel on a week-end when production 
was not the watchword. 

Where to find the negatives. Here was another chal¬ 
lenge. We checked and rccheckcd the many pictures 
in the Leica files. We were not looking for “pretty” 
pictures, but were searching for pictures with poster- 
like qualities; pictures and subjects that wotdd be 
easily and quickly recognizable cither close-up or from 
the farthest corner of huge Grand Central Palace. The 
pictures, it was agreed, had to be typical of the uses to 
which Leicas were most frequently put, and they must 
have mass appeal. 

We had certain requirements technically, also. The 
negatives had to be not only "Leica-sharp”—they had 
to be exceptionally so. There must be every last detail 
present. Further, the negatives had to be free of objec¬ 
tionable grain, full scale, and printable with a mini¬ 
mum amount of dodging and printing in. 

Many good pictures were found but lacked one or 
more of these strict requirements. Several possibilities 
were disqualified because they were not well composed 
on the Leica frame, and we felt that to obtain best 
possible quality, only pictures filling the full frame 
should be chosen so that extra-enlargement was not 
necessary. Finally, we chose eleven possible pictures. 
From these we made test enlargements 16x20" on glossy 
paper—and each was a section of a 50 times linear 
blow-up. From these, and from visual examination of 
the negatives, we evaluated the pictures and numbered 
them in the order in which we thought they wotdd 
make good blow-ups. 

Portraits, travel and scenic, sports action, and close- 
up are the subjects for which Leicas are probably most 
often employed. The pictures chosen representing these 
uses showed off a great deal of the Leica’s ability to 
register fine detail, operate at high speeds, function 
under cold weather conditions, and also showed how 
some of the lenses, finders and close-up attachments 
could perform. 

With the final selection made, we were ready to begin 
the print-making. Ralph and 1 conferred with Ray 
Zeppa, a printer who was used to handling big prints 
and who helped us with this project. Since the enlarge¬ 
ments using full 1 "x I /," negatives were to be enlarged 
to a size a little larger than the final 1x6 ft. print (to 
allow for end wrapping in mounting) we knew that 
the 50 times linear enlargements would require ex 
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posure times much longer than normal when making 
conventional sized prints. This meant that the small 
negatives would be in the enlarger lor many minutes 
which would not only subject the precious negatives 
to heat, which might endanger them, but the negatives 
and negative carriers might tend to curl or shut. Cold- 
cathode illuminated enlargers seemed to oiler a solution. 
In addition to eliminating heat, the diffusion-type 
source would tend to subdue grain. A special high- 
intensity cold-cathode light was obtained; it was tre¬ 
mendously bright, and emitted a bluish light with 
actinic values to which enlarging papers are especially 
sensitive. It gave as much more elfective printing speed 
as a large size enlarging-flood, but little heat. 

To hold the negatives Hat, and in place, a Leitz 
optical glass negative holder was used. A black paper 
mask, cut out to the exact size of the 24x36mm. Iraine, 
was placed around the negative to help cut down 
extraneous light and to help prevent Newton rings. 
We had been worried about keeping the small negatives 
clean and dust free, and here Baum showed us a neat 
trick. After cleaning the negatives thoroughly with film 
cleaner on a soft chamois, a drop of an anti-static solu¬ 
tion (photo sweep) was rubbed on both sides of the 
negatives and glass negative carrier. Amazingly, this 
kept our negatives dust-free and kept spotting on the 
finished prints to a minimum. 

Into the darkroom and to printing! In mural mak¬ 
ing, horizontal projection is usually used, especially 
since the distance from enlarger to the projected image 
is often twenty feet or more. In such cases, as here, 
the enlarger is mounted permanently, horizontally, and 
the easel is moved back and forth. And what an easel! 
Sturdily mounted on four large, heavy wheels, and 
moving with precision along a double track built into 
the iloor, it stands ten feet high, and with removable 
side-wings added, twelve feet wide. The surface is half¬ 
inch thick Homosote board, painted white to facilitate 
focusing. 

Before we started with the first negative, we made 
a rough focus with a high-contrast focusing screen to 
give us an idea as to how far the easel had to be from 
the lens, and how the lens must be focused. Mere, Ray 
took a white-laced ruler and measured 50" across the 
easel, marking it with two small patches of black tape; 
this was to be our picture width. After carefully ad¬ 
justing lens and easel, we substituted the first c leaned, 
antistatic treated negative for the focusing screen, 
turned out all darkroom lights (including safe lights,) 
and began to check for critical focus. The easel was 
rolled backward and forward as we carefully watched 
the image with magnifiers. Finally, we were all agreed 
that the image was critically sharp, and at this point, 
with safe lights on, small wooden wedges were shoved 
into the enlarger to keep the negative carrier and nega¬ 
tive from slipping or “breathing" during the long ex¬ 
posures. The wheels of the easel were also locked to 
prevent rolling or movement. 1 lie enlarger lens was 
stopped down to f/8 and the enlarger light turned off. 
Under the safclights, a long strip of paper about 10" 
wide was pinned diagonally across the easel for a 
test print. 

1 est exposures of ten minutes and twelve minutes 
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were agreed upon and, with the enlarger turned on, 
we sat patiently in the darkroom to avoid vibration 
of floor or equipment. Alter processing the test strip, 
we took it into the adjoining room, which was bril¬ 
liantly lighted, and examined it, comparing it to small 
prints we had made previously. We saw that the twelve 
minute exposure was right on the button and that we 
had focused sharply—as on close examination we could 
see grain structure and even more detail than we had 
noticed in the smaller prints. Back to the darkroom 
where Ray gave us a beautiful demonstration of the 
handling of large pieces of paper. 

A roll of enlarging paper 51" wide was laid on a 
side table under a safe-light. With his white-face ruler 
lying across the table, Ray quickly measured a piece 
of paper about 80" long; this was to allow a few inches 
for handling at each end beyond our 75" actual print 
length. The measurecl-off piece was allowed to roll 
beside the large roll, and a sharp mat knife used to 
separate them. The cut-oll piece was taken to the easel 
and Ray’s clever handling made it an easy job to mount 
it straight. Previously, he had left a piece of tape on 
the easel as a marker for picture width. These also 
served to show the top of the picture. The roll of paper 
was held a few inches higher than the marker and a 
push-pin was used to hold one corner of the roll to the 
edge of the easel at this point. The paper was allowed 
to unroll about a foot and pivoted on the single push¬ 
pin which anchored its upper corner until the edge 
of the paper was parallel to the edge of the easel. Mold¬ 
ing it firmly in place, several pins were now put into the 
upper edge and other corner and the roll was allowed 
















lo drop until it hung its full length. Push-pins were 
put in at intervals ot about one foot along each edge 
and across the bottom. 

1 he enlarger was now turned on, the timer set, and 
we waited patiently lor twelve minutes to pass. At the 
end of this time, we burned in the corners slightly for a 
few minutes more. With the bottom and side pins 
removed, the exposed paper was now rolled up, pins 
removed, and taken from the easel to the developing 
tank. Here is where quick and practiced handling is 
essential. The huge tank, 60"x40", had been filled 
with about 30 gallons of a solution of Dektol and 
water, 1-2, and the temperature had been kept at li8°F. 
Plunging the entire roll ol paper rapidly into and 
under the developer, Ray began to deltly unroll the 
print, pulling it through the developer until it was 
completely unrolled and lilted so that it was lying 
open in the solution, emulsion side up, each end rolled 
under so that the underneath part was also lully opened 
and emulsion side down. The huge print was kept 
slowly moving through the developer something like a 
continuous belt. Bubbles were kept off it, and the whole 
tank slowly rocked. After two and one-halt minutes, 
when we had agreed that it was lully developed, the 
print was gently lolded cross ways without creasing it 
at any point, and folded again into a Hat long packet 
about 18" wide and the entire 51" length. This long 
bundle was grasped (irmly between thumb and lingers, 
with arms wide apart, and the entire print lilted, in 
one quick movement, into the nearby short-stop solu¬ 
tion. 1 1 is particularly important when lilting these 
huge bundles of wet paper to keep the hands pulling 
slightly apart so that there will be no sag in the middle 
and, consequently, no told or crease mark. 

Alter a quick unfolding and refolding in the acetic 
stop bath, the same procedure put the print into the 
hypo. I lere the print was opened, flopped over and the 
same technique as used in the developer spread the 
print open and floated it through the fixer. Occasion¬ 
ally, the print was lilted bodily and turned over, too. 

I he- entire handling ol the large wet print was firm and 
deliberate but at no time was a fold or crease allowed 
to become any more than a gently rolled edge. 

When fixing was completed, the print was moved into 
a watei rinse for a few minutes to remove the surlace 
hypo and then left to wash in a large tank ol running 
watei . Hyponeutrali/ing solutions (such as Bl l No. 30) 
are particularly useful in mural and exhibition prillt 
work because a short bath in this solution enables you 
to cut down on final washing time and large prints are 
difficult to wash thoroughly. 

When all of our prints had been made and washed, 
•hey were carefully rolled up and allowed to stand on 
end to drain lor about five minutes. I he prints were 
then taken one at a lime and unrolled into a large drum 
driei. iIn pi ii i i surface was wiped with a dean, dr\ 
towel as they were led into the drier; this helped to 
maintain e\ en ch \ ing and to pre\ eni spots. With prints 
as large as this, we found a lew small blisters caused by 
washing. Ray took a pin and punt lured them from the 
real to let the air out; they left no mark. I lie dried 
prints, altei careful inspection, were rolled around a 
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ire slit so that two Haps can be pulled down uglitly. 
ast ol all. the surplus holder is trimmed oil with a 
nife, or along lire »harp edge- ol a straight pintc ol plait- 
lass. rite lace ol the panel is then wiped oH, excess 
taste is removed, and the entire piece is dried. 

Some interesting miscellaneous statistics on the prop 
cl are: exposures ran Iron. 12 to 21) minutes with - to - 
ninutes extra time lol burning m corners 01 light aicas. 

1 he lens was stopped to I /». (h-vaert paper, sen.,-matte 
vas used in 51" w ide rolls. Three ol the prims required 
,'igorotis paper (#3) and one ol them Nonna contrast 
#2). The entire printing was done in one alteinoon. 
Id,e prints are 50x linear, or 2500x in area. It would 
ake 2500 contact prints to cover one ol .he huge blow 
,ps. These are bv no means the larges, prints mat e 
Von, 35mm., but rarely have prims as large been made 
lirectlv from 35mm. negatives. And it does go to show 
hat those postage-stamp si/e negatives can realh pro 
luce quality posters. Once again Lett/ leads the way in 
iroving that it can be done. ^ 


large cardboard tube and sent to be mounted by the 
display people who installed the exhibit. 

The prints were wet-mounted and edge-wrapped on 
half-inch Homosote panels and braced in the rear to 
prevent warping. Wet-mounting is not difficult and per¬ 
haps best for this kind of display. The technique is 
simply this: Panels are cut to exact size, laid flat on a 
large table, and the surface completely covered with a 
special, paste-like adhesive. As soon as this is done, the 
prints are resoaked in water for a few minutes to soften 
them thoroughly, rolled up, and unrolled onto the 
pasted panel. The print is slid on until it is in its 
proper place and then carefully squeegeed wrinkle-free 
on to the panel. Prints this size usually stretch about 
an inch and one-half when wet, and shrink tightly to 
the panel. 

The edges of the print are lolded over the edge ol 
the panel, the panel quickly turned over, and the edges 
stretched down along the back. 1 he corners at the back 











PAUL SCARLET... by John F. Brooks, Malverne, N.Y. 


Tin* distinctive results you can obtain with your Leiea 
and any of the coated, color-corrected Leiea lenses, 
particularly the revolutionary new Sumniicron 50 nun. f/2 
lens, establish your color transparencies as a standard of 
quality. In black-and-white or color ... in any phase of 
photography . . . your Leiea camera, together with 
any ol the 200 Leiea accessories, will {rive you 
re.-ulIs not obtainable with less experienced equipment. 
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